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people’s  problems.. 

CHILDREN 

hungry 

ragged 

dirty 

in  trouble 

deserted 

abused 

mistreated 

dull 

upset 

crippled 

ill — 


ADULTS 

hungry 

jobless 

handicapped 

old 

ill 

disabled 

in  trouble 

unwelcome 

complaining 

upset 

useless— 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE— P.0.  Box  1669— Jackson  3,  Mississippi 


For  those  who  need  help  with  their  problems, 


THE  LOCAL  WELFARE  OFFICE 


join  hands  with  . . 


MR.  MISSISSIPPI 


and 


UNCLE  SAM 


who,  from  tax  money,  pay  most  of  the 


BILLS 


OF 

DOLLARS 


1951-1952 


1952-1953 


FISCAL  YEARS 


Local 

Federal 

State  1951-52* 
State  1952-53* 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

•STATE  FUNDS-for  1951-52  from  $11,000 ^000  big  aPPr°Pm  '°nS' 

for  1952-53  from  $16,000,000  big  appropriation  and  $510,948  special  app 


SOURCE:  MISSISSIPPI 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 


WELFARE— NET  EXPENDITURES 


For  JOHNNIE, 

left  uncared  for  when  his  mother  went  to  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium 
and  his  daddy  just  went  away, 

a  FOSTER  HOME, 

giving  temporary  care  was  the  answer  to  his  problem.  His  care  cost 
$42.50  a  month,  but  he  got  protection  when  he  needed  it  most.  Later 
the  welfare  worker  found  daddy.  He  came  home,  mother  got  well, 
and  they  were  a  FAMILY  again. 


In  1951-52,  352  children  received  care  in 
195  homes.  Total  cost  was  $92,961.20; 
$50,590.04  from  federal  funds;  $30,789.- 
95  from  state  funds;  $11,581.21  from  lo¬ 
cal  funds  or  parents’  contribution. 

In  1952-53,  376  children  received  care  in 
247  homes.  Total  cost  was  $105,982.39; 
$82,734.02  from  state  funds,  $23,248.37 
from  local  funds  or  parents’  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  average  board  payment  was 
$36.00  in  1951-52  and  $36.21  in  1952-53. 


SUE’S  mother 


wanted  to  keep  her  three  children  together  after  her  husband  died. 
She  needed  help  to  make  ends  meet.  She  moved  to  a  rundown  “rent- 
free”  house,  planted  a  garden,  left  the  baby  with  her  mother  while 
she  worked  during  the  day.  This  and  an 

AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN’S 

grant  kept  them  together.  Sometimes  they  were  hungry,  but  they 
managed.  And  when  the  children  got  bigger,  they  could  help,  too. 
Maybe,  someday,  the  family  could  manage  alone — dreams  are  cheap. 


In  1951-52,  41,910  children  in  14,258 
families  received  an  average  of  $7.87 
per  child  per  month. 

In  1952-53,  44,846  children  in  15,159 
families  received  an  average  of  $9.25 
per  child  per  month. 

To  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  shelter 
for  the  average  child  on  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  costs  $41.20  per 
month;  but  the  Department  paid  53 
percent  of  budgeted  needs  up  to  the 
state  maximums  of  $15,  $10  and  $5. 
Total  expenditures  are  limited  by 
state  law  to  $7,458,812  for  1952-54. 
Even  with  spending  $3,454,817  the 
first  year,  the  average  payment  was 
only  22  percent  of  the  actual  budget¬ 
ed  needs  at  current  1952  prices  for 
each  child. 


JIM 

just  couldn’t  stay  out  of  trouble.  Nobody  wanted  him.  His  mother  was 
too  busy  working  in  the  daytime  and  “playing”  at  night.  His  dad  he 
had  never  known.  School  was  boring.  Playing  ball  was  fun  till  he 
got  the  blame  for  breaking  windows.  Life  got  so  bad  he  ran  away. 
Then  he  really  was  in  trouble.  Police  picked  him  up.  But  then  a  work¬ 
er  giving 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

came  to  his  rescue;  helped  him  and  his  mother,  too.  Things  seem  bet¬ 
ter  now  since  he  has  his  worker  “friend”  to  depend  on. 


In  1951-52,  10,363  children  and  in 
1952-53,  12,174  children  received 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES. 
These  children  —  neglected,  abused, 
dependent,  ill,  delinquent  —  all  had 
needs  their  own  families  could  not 
supply.  Giving  needed  services  to 
them  were  72  child  welfare  workers 
in  26  counties,  12  children’s  visitors 
in  13  counties  and  general  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  counties. 

To  strengthen  and  conserve  family 
relationships  is  the  aim  of  CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICES;  so  when 
possible  the  workers  work  with  the 
child  and  his  own  family.  On  June 
30,  1953,  72  percent  lived  in  own 
homes;  11  percent  lived  with  rela¬ 
tives  ;  9  percent  lived  in  foster  homes ; 
7  percent  lived  in  institutions  and  1 
percent  lived  elsewhere. 


GEORGE 


wishes  he  had  had  help  sooner.  Maybe  he 
wouldn’t  be  where  he  is  today— facing  a  long 
term  at  the  State  Penitentiary.  Even  now 
help  is  on  its  way.  The  case  worker  handling 

PENITENTIARY  and 
PAROLE  SERVICES 


is  preparing  a  statement  about  his  home  conditions;  the  kinds  of  jobs 
he’s  had;  how  he  got  along  with  his  neighbors.  This  will  help  the  pri¬ 
son  authorities  help  him  to  make  a  good  prisoner. 


Helping  each  step  along  the  way,  the  worker  will  look  after  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  needs;  and,  when  it’s  time  for  his  parole,  will  find  him  a  job, 
then  supervise  him  until  his  final  release  as  a  “free  member”  o‘  ' 
FREE  WORLD. 


In  1951-52,  the  Department  made  808  Social 
Admission  Histories  for  the  Penitentiary  and 
270  pre-release  investigations;  supervised  759 
parolees  or  persons  with  suspended  sentences 
for  Mississippi.  In  addition  369  Mississippi 
residents  in  out-of-state  prisons  or  returned  to 
Mississippi  on  probation  or  parole  received  the 
same  services. 

In  1952-53,  the  Department  made  698  Social 
Admission  Histories  for  the  penitentiary  and 
366  pre-release  investigations;  supervised  736 
parolees  or  persons  on  suspended  sentence  for 
Mississippi.  In  addition  433  Mississippi  resi¬ 
dents  in  out-of-state  prisons  or  returned  to 
Mississippi  on  probation  or  parole  received  the 
services. 


The  SMITHS  and  the  JOHNSONS 

just  “played  out”;  too  old  to  work  enough  to  earn  a 
living;  too  many  ailments  to  feel  good;  no  savings;  hard 
work  on  the  farm  all  their  lives  barely  making  ends 
meet;  bad  crops;  floods;  droughts;  long  family  illnesses;  first  this  bad 
thing,  then  that;  poor  land,  poor  tools,  poor  folks.  Now  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  the 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

check  every  month  means  something  to  eat,  sure  and  steady,  even  if 
it  can’t  cover  those  medicine  and  doctor  bills.  They  need  $59  each,  but 
can’t  get  more  than  $30.  Their  children  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  they  really  need  and  their  old  age  check. 


In  1951-52,  66,244  aged  people  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $19.59  per  month,  while  in  1952-53,  68,250 
aged  people  received  an  average  of  $25.59  per 
month.  The  cost  was  $13,626,278.00  total;  $10,- 
146,584.75  federal  funds,  $3,479,693.25  state  funds 
in  1951-52;  and  $18,210,670.00  total,  $13,971,856.- 
60  federal  funds,  $4,238,813.40  state  funds  in 
1952-53. 

The  Department  could  pay  only  75  percent  of 
need  based  on  a  minimum  standard  of  living  un¬ 
der  current  costs.  Often  the  state  legal  maximum 
of  $30  prevented  payment  of  even  75  percent. 


For  JOE 

too  crippled  to  feed  himself  or  comb  his  hair,  unable  to  move  without 
being-  lifted  from  bed  to  chair,  an 

AID  TO  UNEMPLOYABLES 

grant  makes  his  life  be  more  than  just  a  burden.  Now  that  he  has  a 
wheel  chair,  his  family  moves  him  from  room  to  room  to  share  their 
talk,  their  laughter,  their  company.  He  no  longer  stares  day-in  and 
day-out  at  the  same  four  bedroom  walls.  He  no  longer  drains  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  emotions,  their  pocket  books,  their  every  hour — he  helps  with  his 
support. 


In  1951-52,  1,092  totally  and  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  people  received  $168,- 
286  in  Aid  to  Unemployables  pay¬ 
ments,  an  average  of  $19.33  per  per¬ 
son.  In  1952-53,  1,819  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  people  received 
$306,187  in  Aid  to  Unemployables 
payments,  an  average  of  $20.87  per 
person.  This  is  a  new  program,  begun 
December  1950,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  rapidly.  State  funds  would 
have  been  exhausted  in  August  1953 
except  for  Legislature  authorizing 
transferring  $90,000  from  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  appropriation. 


THREE  BLIND  MEN 


SAM 

was  too  old ;  too  set  in  his 
ways;  “not  feasible”,  said 
the  blind  counsellor,  “for 
rehabilitation  services.” 

He  got  a  monthly  check 
—an  Aid  to  the  Blind 
grant — to  cover  his  min- 
m  needs  of  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and 
utilities. 


ED 

was  able  to  do  odd  jobs 
around  town  fairly  v. 
cataract  operation, 
then  make  some 
articles  to  folk? ; 
help  came  f:r 
Blind— for ; 
home  j  oh 
susper ; 


NEEDING  HELP  ALONG 
THEIR  WAY 


jobs  around  home,  get 
;Y  well,  but  he  needed  a 
ioD-  He  thought  he  could 
ue  money  selling  blind-made 
olfcJ  in  his  home  town.  For  him, 
e  ^om  Special  Services  For  The 
.for  an  operation ;  treatments ;  small 
jobs,  such  as  making  belts,  billfolds, 
spenders  and  selling  them. 


BILL 

was  younger,  more  independent,  quick  to 
learn,  and  eager  to  earn  his  own  way  regard¬ 
less  of  handicap. 

For  him,  help  came  from  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ices  which  offered 

1.  Medical  examinations 

2.  Counselling  and  guidance 

3.  Sight  or  physical  restoration 

4.  Training — in  schools  or  colleges,  in  work¬ 
shops,  or  on-the-job 

5.  Maintenance  and  transportation  while 
training 

6.  Tools,  equipment  and  materials 

7.  Job  placement,  follow-up  and  job 
adjustment 

8.  Supervision  on  the  job 

until  he  became  fully  rehabilitated  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  own  job  and  future. 


SAM 

was  one  of  3,172  blind  people  who  could  not  earn  or  whose  earnings  were  too  small  during  1951- 
52.  In  1952-53  they  numbered  3,301.  Their  average  AID  TO  THE  BLIND  grant  was  $24.62 
per  month  in  1951-52  and  $30.34  in  1952-53.  Expenditures  were  $829,310  total,  $583,060  fed¬ 
eral,  $246,250  state  in  1951-52  and  $1,071,776  total,  $779,085.50  federal,  $292,690.50  state  in 
1952-53. 


ED 

received  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  In  1951-52,  338  and  in  1952-53,  277 
special  blind  cases  not  feasible  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  received  examinations,  operations,  treat¬ 
ments,  artificial  eyes  or  glasses. 

In  1951-52,  67  were  children  under  16  years 
old;  in  1952-53,  64  other  children  received 
this  service.  Almost  all  of  them  were  able 
to  return  to  public  school.  For  those  who 
wanted  them,  talking  book  machines,  69  in 
1951-52  and  98  in  1952-53,  were  delivered. 

In  the  two  years  594  other  services  went  to 
blind  people — repairing  of  talking  book  ma¬ 
chines,  securing  free  radios  from  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  furnishing  Braille 
paper,  slates,  self-threading  needles,  prepar¬ 
ing  income  tax  exemption  certificates,  secur¬ 
ing  reduced  rate  concessions  on  buses  and 
trains  and  giving  white  canes  for  use  in 
travel. 

During  1951-52,  ED  and  the  81  others  who 
worked  in  small  home  industries  earned  $5,- 
611.29.  In  1952-53  they  earned  $6,718.40. 
Home  industries  include  work  in  leather 
crafts,  selling  Christmas  and  All  Occasion 
cards  and  hemming  towels.  Some  others  did 
chair  caning,  but  their  earnings  were  un¬ 
known. 

These  services  cost  the  state  $15,682.60  in 
1951-52  and  $17,369.06  in  1952-53. 


BILL 

was  one  of  1,042  who  during  the  last  two 
years  received  REHABILITATION  SERV¬ 
ICES,  487  in  1951-52  at  a  cost  of  $51,563.35 
and  555  more  in  1952-53  at  a  cost  of  $55,429.- 
34.  Of  the  1,042  people,  327  received  physical 
restoration,  165  had  at  least  60  percent  of 
their  vision  restored ;  283  were  rehabilitated 
and  placed  on  jobs;  328  more  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  services  toward  rehabilitation.  BILL 
and  the  others,  receiving  counsel  and  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  Blind  Counsellors,  can  receive 
training  in  colleges,  in  trade  schools,  or  on- 
the-job  at  MISSISSIPPI  INDUSTRIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  (the  blind  factory  in  Jackson) . 

During  1951-52,  138  people  and  in  1952-53, 
145  people  were  placed  in  38  different  jobs. 
This  year  those  employed  at  a  given  wage 
averaged  $20.98  per  week.  In  1951-52,  21 
vending  stands  employed  26  people.  The  26 
blind  people  employed  in  1952-53  operated 
23  vending  stands.  Total  net  earnings  in 
1952-53  amounted  to  $25,273  and  in  1951-52, 
to  $28,782. 

At  Mississippi  Industries  for  the  Blind,  em¬ 
ploying  100  blind  people  in  1951-52  and  80  in 
1952-53,  sales  amounted  to  $1,134,660  the 
first  year  and  $847,460  the  second.  Sales  are 
expected  to  be  about  $725,000  between  July 
and  December  1953.  Wages  to  blind  people 
amounted  to  $159,190  during  calendar  year 
1952.  Some  visually  handicapped  people  and 
family  members  of  the  blind  also  are  employ¬ 
ed  there.  The  products  made  include  brooms, 
mops,  rubber  floor  mats,  cloth  mailing  bags, 
surgical  pack  wrappers,  surgical  drapes,  pil¬ 
low  cases,  aprons  and  mattresses. 


“MISS  SALLIE” 


Each  year  some  die.  On  July  1,  1953 
only  242  remained  alive.  All  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  servants 
have  died.  Pensions  and  claims  in  1952-53  totaled  $112,002.55. 


was  one  of  the  322  widows 
who  received  a 

CONFEDERATE  PENSION. 


TOM 

needed  help  in  filing 
his  claim  papers. 
Cooperative 

VETERANS 

SERVICE 

from  welfare  worker 
helped  him. 


MRS.  BROWN 

was  sent  to 

MISSISSIPPI 

STATE 

HOSPITAL 

A  report  of  her 
home  conditions 
helped  them  under¬ 
stand  her  problem. 


DAN, 

being  drafted, 
claimed  deferment 
because  his  family 
would  suffer  extreme 
hardship.  Help  came 
from  a  report  to 

SELECTIVE 

SERVICE. 


These  are  typical  examples  of  the  10,449  other  service  cases  handled 
in  1951-52  and  the  7,080  in  1952-53. 


Why  Public  Welfare?— When  a  person  gets  in 
trouble  of  any  kind,  he  begins  to  think  about  what 
other  person  can  help  him  solve  his  problem.  When 
a  large  enough  group  of  people  is  affected  by 
the  same  problem  which  is  endangering  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  of  all  the  people,  then,  in  the  United 
States,  those  affected  turn  to  government.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  solutions  to  the  problems  are  attempted 
by  local  governments  first,  then  state  and  federal 
successively. 

In  the  depression  years,  economic  dependency 
as  a  problem  became  so  great  that  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  This  act 
recognized  certain  groups  in  the  population  who 
were  most  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  pov¬ 
erty  and  its  social  ills. 

Some  states,  prior  to  Federal  legislation,  had 
recognized  some  of  the  dependent  groups  and  had 
made  State  or  local  tax  monies  available.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  for  example,  had,  since  1928  recognized  the 
blind  as  a  special  dependent  group  and  provided 
partial  help  under  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Children’s  needs  were  being  partially  cared  for 
by  Chancery  Courts  under  the  Children’s  Aid 
Fund.  Some  of  all  dependent  groups,  aged,  chil¬ 
dren,  disabled,  feebleminded,  were  being  cared  for 
by  county  boards  of  supervisors  in  county  poor 
homes  or  poor  farms.  But  too  many  were  being 
affected  for  counties  and  local  governments  to 
continue  to  care  for  them.  So  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  governments  agreed  to  pool  funds  to  provide 
relief.  In  1936,  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  was  created  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  just  one  dependent  group — the  aged. 

Federal  Requirements — To  get  Federal  monies 
certain  basic  principles  had  to  be  written  into  the 
law  or  adopted  by  administrative  policy.  These 
are: 

( 1 )  All  people  in  State  who  are  in  need  shall  have  same 
chance  at  securing  aid. 

(2)  All  shall  be  judged  eligible  or  ineligible  on  the  same 
basis  for  determining  need. 

(3)  Limitations  (i.e.,  age,  residence,  resources,  etc.) 
established  to  define  each  category  shall  be  applied 
to  all  persons  in  like  circumstances. 

As  a  result  of  these  requirements,  a  statewide 
organization  of  employees  was  set-up.  Since  all 
must  have  opportunity  to  apply,  personnel  must 
be  available  in  every  county  to  receive  applications 
for  assistance  and  to  determine  eligibility  on  the 
same  basis. 

Growth  of  Mississippi  Welfare  Services — Since 
1936  the  Department  has  expanded  its  program  of 
services  to  children,  to  blind,  to  disabled,  to  paro¬ 
lees,  to  veterans,  to  other  economically  or  socially 
dependent  groups.  Some  of  its  expansion  of  serv¬ 
ices  has  come  as  a  result  of  legislative  enactment 
from  state-recognized  needs;  some  as  part  of  na¬ 
tion-wide  movements  resulting  in  Federal  and 
State  legislation;  and  some  as  result  of  mutual 
agreement  between  communities,  other  agencies 
and  the  Welfare  Department. 

From  just  “old  age  assistance”  the  programs 
have  grown  to  many  social  services.  They  have 
been  added  because  of  a  recognized  need,  a  public 
request,  for  them.  A  summary  of  total  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  last  two  years  shows  about  96*4 
percent  of  the  money  was  spent  on  cases  where 
basic  maintenance  was  the  major  problem.  Only 
3i/2  percent  was  spent  where  preventive  and  re¬ 


habilitation  services  were  chief  means  for  solv¬ 
ing  the  social  problems  presented.  Their  con¬ 
tinuation,  the  level  at  which  they  will  continue, 
depend  upon  the  public  demand  and  the  public  s 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  services. 

The  department  is  only  an  agency  serving  the 
people  according  to  their  wishes. 

The  Scope  of  the  Problem— During  the  past 
two  years  the  department  handled  about  165,000 
applications  and  cases  and  spent  almost  46  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  More  than  four  times  as  much  money 
was  spent  for  the  aged  as  for  the  combined  serv¬ 
ice  and  assistance  programs  for  children;  but 
over  5  percent  more  children  (91,717)  needed 
help  than  the  aged  (87,445). 

Why  87,445  Needy  Aged?— For  Mississippi  such 
a  volume  of  aged  persons  needing  help  is  normal 
because : 

(1)  There  is  a  large  percent  of  aged  in  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.  The  imbalance  is  largely  due  to  the  younger 
people  moving  out  seeking  better  pay  in  industrial 
states. 

(2)  Job  opportunities  for  aged  are  few  except  self-em¬ 
ployment.  principally  farming. 

(3)  Those  people  already  over  65  and  ones  becoming  65 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  work  in  covered  em¬ 
ployment  and  if  they  have,  their  earnings  have  been 
so  low  that  their  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
benefit  is  low. 

(4)  Despite  industrial  advancement,  the  state  is  still 
predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  in  economy. 

(5)  The  per  capita  income  of  the  state  is  still  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  nation. 

(6)  The  large  number  of  Negroes  whose  wage  potential 
and  whose  standard  of  living  is  of  necessity  low 
creates  a  large  low-income  group  and  keeps  the 
level  of  the  whole  group  low. 

(7)  The  children  of  the  aged  find,  if  they  live  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  that  their  wages  are  affected  by  rural,  ag¬ 
ricultural,  low  per  capita  economy  within  the  state 
and  thus  they  are  less  able  to  care  for  parents. 

(8)  The  widespread  belief  that  old  age  assistance  is  a 
“pension”  due  a  “worthy”  old  person  is  firmly  root¬ 
ed  in  many  people’s  minds. 

Legal  Requirements  for  Eligibility — At  present 
the  legal  eligibility  requirements  for  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance  are: 

(1)  The  recipient  must  be  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

(2)  He  must  have  been  a  resident  of  Mississippi  for  at 
least  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  application 
for  assistance. 

(3)  He  must  reside  in  county  where  application  is  made. 

(4)  He  must  not  have  transferred  property  for  purpose 
of  becoming  eligible  for  assistance. 

(5)  He  must  be  in  need. 

(6)  He  must  not  be  living  in  public  institution  while 
receiving  aid. 

Policy  Limitations — Because  of  the  potential 
number  of  aged,  because  of  Mississippi’s  lack  of 
financial  ability  to  support  all  aged,  because  of 
Mississippi’s  own  standard  of  living  and  because 
Mississippi  can  define  its  own  standard  of  need, 
policies  which  will  limit  the  number  of  persons 
“in  need”  are  also  in  effect.  Some  of  these  are: 

(1)  All  resources,  including  ability  of  children  to  sup¬ 
port  parents,  are  to  be  considered  in  determining 
aged  person's  need. 

(2)  Property,  if  it  is  used  as  a  home  by  the  applicant 
or  recipient  and  if  it  is  valued  at  less  than  $2500, 
is  not  considered  as  resource;  but  if  property  is  not 
used  as  a  home,  it  is  considered  as  excess  property 
which  should  be  sold  and  money  from  sale  used  for 
support. 

(3)  Persons  physically  able  to  work  and  for  whom  work 
is  available  are  expected  to  do  so  and  be  either 
partially  or  wholly  self-supporting;  thus,  ineligible 


(or  assistance  at  least  during  time  they  are  work- 

14 )  A  standard  budget,  allowing  same  items  and 
amounts  for  all  persons  in  the  same  situation,  is  to 
be  used.  This  budget  is  kept  on  as  current  prices 
as  possible  and  is  on  a  standard  of  living  determined 
possible  to  pay  within  monies  available. 


Legal  Limitation  on  Maximum  Grant _ The 

principal  legal  limitation  on  expenditures  is  the 
$30  maximum  grant  paid  any  individual.  Within 
the  past  year,  the  average  grant  per  recipient  va¬ 
ried  from  $22.24  in  July  1952,  to  $28.21  in  June 
1953  with  the  yearly  average  being  $25.59.  This 
was  caused  principally  by  two  factors:  (1)  the 
increased  Federal  matching  from  $3  for  $1  of  state 
money  up  to  $20  and  $1  for  $1  above  to  $4  for 
$1  up  to  $25  and  $1  for  $1  above  for  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  payment;  and  (2)  the  raise  in  stand¬ 
ard  budget  requirements  after  a  resurvey  of  cur¬ 
rent  prices  during  September  1952,  with  change 
effective  December  1952.  This  raise  in  standards, 
made  possible  by  increased  federal  funds,  was  the 
first  revision  since  1949.  As  a  result,  individual 
payments  were  raised  on  basis  of  new  budget  up 
to  the  $30  maximum. 

Within  state  funds  available,  persons  whose 
need  (requirements  minus  resources)  was  less 
than  $30  could  have  received  100  percent  of  their 
needs  up  to  the  $30;  but  the  person  whose  need 
was  $59  could  get  only  the  $30  or  about  half  what 
he  needed.  But  even  using  such  a  method  of  pay¬ 
ment,  the  Department  could  not  spend  all  the  state 
money  available  in  this  biennium  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  $30  maximum  ceiling.  Also  such  a  method 
would  have  required  either  more  money  in  the 
next  biennium  or  a  cut  in  grants  if  same  amount 
of  state  money  is  appropriated.  As  a  result,  un¬ 
less  the  1954  Legislature  changes  the  maximum 
before  July  1,  1954,  some  State  money  will  revert 
to  the  state  treasury  because  it  could  not  be  used 
under  the  present  maximum  in  a  way  for  all  aged 
people  to  benefit  equitably  by  it. 

The  survey  of  Characteristics  of  State  Plans 
for  Public  Assistance  compiled  by  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shows 
24  states  have  legal  maximums  on  old  age  as¬ 
sistance  payments,  11  have  administrative  maxi¬ 
mums,  while  the  remainder  have  none.  In  14  of 
the  24  states  the  legal  maximum  may  be  exceeded 
for  hospitalization,  medical  care,  dental  care  or 
nursing  care,  one  or  all,  depending  upon  the  state. 
Nationwide,  this  pattern  of  having  legal  maxi¬ 
mums  is  different  in  Old  Age  Assistance  from  pat¬ 
terns  in  other  assistance  programs. 


Characteristics  of  the  Caseload  December  1952 
— The  Department  participated  in  a  nationwide 
Old  Age  Assistance  Study  in  December  1952.  At 
that  time  59,311  out  of  approximately  163,000 
people  over  65  years  old  were  on  the  old  age  as¬ 
sistance  rolls.  Their  average  age  was  74.7  years. 
Over  80  percent  were  over  70.  Two  out  of  every 
three  recipients  had  no  income  except  their  old 
age  assistance  checks.  Those  who  had  earnings 
from  their  own  or  their  spouse’s  wages  (16%) 
had  an  average  amount  of  $13.74.  Out  of  the 
total  caseload  27  percent  (16,120)  had  no  living 
children.  Of  those  with  children  14  percent  (10% 
of  total  caseload)  showed  cash  contributed  from 
children,  averaging  $13.31.  Only  two  percent  were 
receiving  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Most 


of  the  income  shown  was  income  in  kind  This 
item  appeared  in  the  budgets  of  46,364  of  the  reci¬ 
pients.  The  amount  varied  from  $.07  to  $38  15 
averaging  $6.62  when  a  money  value  was  H 
signed  The  principal  item  for  which  no  value 
was  shown  as  income-in-kind  was  the  shelter 
Hem.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  established  a  shelter  standard  and 
also  the  greater  part  of  the  group  lived  in  rural 
areas  where  shelter  is  part  of  the  farm  plan  (53% 
on  farms,  28%  in  rural-nonfarm  areas  and  19%  in 
towns  or  cities). 


Variations  in  Numbers  Receiving  Assistance _ 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  (1952-53)  an  average 
of  59,294  aged  people  per  month  have  received  Old 
Age  Assistance.  The  number  of  checks  issued  va¬ 
ried  from  58,085  in  July  1952,  to  60,778  in  June 


The  County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  au¬ 
thorized  payments  for  68,880  old  age  assistance 
clients.  Some  of  these  died  or  became  ineligible 
in  between  time  of  county  action  and  time  check 
was  mailed  so  that  actually  68,250  recipients  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  one  check. 


The  Suspension  Policy — Some  of  the  recipients 
2,513,  had  their  payments  suspended  for  several 
months  because  they  were  able  to  work  and  sup¬ 
port  themselves  for  a  short  period  of  time.  In 
years  when  farming  is  more  profitable  than  this 
year  there  might  be  more  people  temporarily  off 
the  rolls  and  fewer  checks  issued,  and  thus  total 
expenditures  might  be  lowered. 

The  Number  Asking  for  Assistance — During 
the  year  1952-53,  20,818  people  applied  for  old 
age  assistance.  Of  this  number  11,294  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  payment,  7,353  were  rejected  and  2,- 
171  had  applications  still  under  investigation  on 
June  30,  1953. 

Why  Some  Did  Not  Get  Assistance — The  rea¬ 
sons  for  rejecting  or  disposing  of  7,353  in  1952-53 
are  as  follows: 

No. 

Reason  Rejected 


Ineligible  because  of  age  . 

Ineligible  because  not  state  resident . 

In  institution  . 

Ineligible  because  of  sufficient  resources: 

(1)  Income  and  other  resources  provide  mini¬ 
mum  living  expenses  . 

(2)  Value  of  property  or  other  assets  sufficient 

to  meet  need  . 

(3)  Income  of  responsible  relatives  sufficient  to 

meet  needs  . 

Ineligible  because  of  transfer  of  property . 

Receiving  another  public  assistance  grant . 

Moved  out  of  county  prior  to  approval . 

Died  prior  to  approval  . 

Unable  to  locate  . 

Voluntarily  withdrew  . 

Lack  of  cooperation  in  proving  eligibility . 

Unable  to  secure  proofs  . 

Other  . 


1277 

86 

15 


1328 

890 

1696 

21 

6 

115 

106 

47 

787 

240 

485 

254 


TOTAL  .  7353 

Factors  Affecting  Caseloads  Last  Two  Years— 
Factors  which  tended  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  to 
lower  caseloads  and  hold  grants  down  some,  were 
(1)  the  increase  in  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur¬ 
ance  payments  to  persons  formerly  m  covered  em¬ 
ployment;  (2)  more  effective  use  of  a  relatives 
responsibility  scale;  (3)  the  suspension  policy 
mentioned  above;  and  (4)  the  $30  legal  maximum. 


Factors  which  tended  to  increase  caseloads  and 
raise  grants  were  (1)  liberalization  of  relatives 
responsibility  scale;  (2)  the  raising  of  amount 
allowable  to  retain  in  property  or  as  a  cash  re¬ 
serve;  and  (3)  revision  of  budget  standards  to 
current  day  prices  and  to  a  moderate  level  of 
living. 

The  results  of  these  sets  of  factors  affecting  the 
caseloads  were  not  equal  during  the  biennium. 
There  was  a  net  loss  in  caseload  of  1,512  cases 
between  July  1,  1951  and  June  30,  1952.  Between 
July  1,  1952  and  June  30,  1953  there  was  a  net 


gain  of  3,758  cases. 

Fiscal  Cases  Cases 

Year  Approved  Closed 

1951- 52  7,974  9,486 

1952- 53  11,294  7,536 


Death  of  recipient  continued  to  be  the  main 
reason  for  closure  of  cases,  9,476  out  of  17,022 
cases  (omitting  transfers  from  county  to  coun¬ 
ty).  The  next  major  reason  for  closure  for  the 
two  year  period  was  application  of  relatives’  re¬ 
sponsibility  scale,  but  of  the  2,036  closed  for  this 
reason,  1,688  were  closed  in  1951-52  and  only  348 
in  1952-53  after  the  relatives’  scale  was  liberal¬ 
ized.  Persons  added  to  the  rolls  who  were  affected 
by  relatives’  scale  showed  59  in  1951-52  while  the 
number  added  after  relatives’  scale  was  liberalized 
was  1,294. 

What  Other  States  Are  Doing — In  considering 
factors  which  can  limit  expenditures,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  examined  data  available  on  law  and  policy  in 
other  states. 

According  to  latest  available  information,  thirty 
states  have  legal  requirements  for  relatives’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  support  of  aged  while  a  number  more 
have  policy  regulations.  Mississippi  has  a  scale 
by  which  relatives  (principally  children  of  aged) 
are  judged  as  to  their  ability  to  support. 

According  to  1952  information,  21  states  have 
lien  laws  on  property  owned  by  aged  applicants  or 
recipients;  10  states  have  laws  which  establish 
for  the  state  a  prior  claim  on  estate  after  reci¬ 
pient  dies.  In  all  there  are  31  states  which  have 
some  provision  for  recovery  in  old  age  assistance. 
Mississippi  does  not  have  any  recovery  provision 
except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

The  Diminishing  Group — Another  small  group 
of  aged,  widows  of  Confederate  Veterans,  receive 
their  monthly  checks  through  the  Welfare  De¬ 
partment.  Each  county  welfare  board  is  charged 
by  state  law  to  serve  with  the  Chancery  Clerk  as 
a  county  board  of  inquiry  determining  whether 
persons  on  rolls  or  seeking  to  get  on  rolls  are 
qualified.  Now  only  242  widows  remain  alive.  As 
long  as  they  remain  residents  in  local  communi¬ 
ties,  they  can  receive  their  pensions.  If  they  enter 
Beauvoir  Nursing  Home,  their  pension  stops. 
They  may  later  move  elsewhere  and  their  pension 
will  begin  again.  Eventually  this  program,  hand¬ 
led  through  a  special  state  appropriation,  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  Children’s  Programs  —  The  problems  of 
Mississippi’s  children  are  many.  Normally,  par¬ 
ents,  by  all  laws  in  all  civilizations,  are  responsible 
for  care,  protection,  training  and  support  of  their 
minor  children.  After  parents,  close  relatives  are 
considered  responsible.  When  neither  can  or  will 


assume  such  responsibility,  then  society,  through 
churches,  community  groups  or  government,  must 
do  so;  for  on  the  up-bringing  of  its  children  de¬ 
pends  the  future  of  any  civilization. 

Legal  Responsibility  for  Helping  Children — In 

Mississippi  the  Welfare  Department  is  legally 
charged  with 

(1)  furnishing  financial  assistance  to  needy  children 

living  in  homes  of  certain  specified  relatives  but 

deprived  of  care  and  support  of  one  or  both  parents 

(2)  giving  any  other  service  to  an  individual  child,  as 

(a)  protecting  and  caring  for  dependent,  neglected, 
and  homeless  children,  including  illegitimate 
children 

(b)  protecting  and  caring  for  children  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent 

(c)  supervising  importation  of  children  into  Missis¬ 
sippi  from  other  states 

(d)  licensing  and  inspection  of  private  child-caring 
institutions,  agencies,  and  boarding  homes  ex¬ 
cept  religious  or  fraternal 

(e)  licensing  and  inspection  of  private  child-placing 
agencies,  institutions  and  boarding  homes  ex¬ 
cept  religious  or  fraternal 

(f)  supervising  of  operations  of  state  institutions 
for  children 

(g)  cooperating  with  the  court  in  investigating 
child’s  situation 

(h)  accepting  custody  and  guardianship  of  children 
if  court  so  decrees 

(i)  placing  and  supervising  of  children  in  foster 
family  homes  or  institutions. 

How  Department  Meets  Its  Responsibility— To 

help  the  first  group,  the  needy  children,  the  De¬ 
partment  administers  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren’s  program.  To  help  the  second  group,  the 
Department  has  the  Child  Welfare  Services  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  the  Foster  Boarding  Care 
payments  for  those  children  who  need  temporary 
care  outside  their  own  homes. 

Source  and  Uses  of  Money  Expended  —  The 
funds  to  carry  out  these  duties  come  from  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  sources. 

To  care  for  needy  dependent  children,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  provides  federal 
funds  on  the  basis  of  $4  for  $1  of  first  $15  average 
per  person  plus  x/i  of  the  balance  up  to  $30  maxi¬ 
mum  for  needy  adult  relative  caring  for  children, 
$30  maximum  for  first  child  and  $21  maximum  for 
each  other  child.  The  Mississippi  law  permits  only 
$15  maximum  for  first  child,  $10  for  second  child, 
$5  for  each  other  child,  nothing  for  the  needy  adult 
relative,  and  in  order  to  stay  within  the  legal  limi¬ 
tation  on  total  expenditures  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  the  State  Board  set  a  family  maximum 
of  $50  regardless  of  number  of  children. 

The  federal  money  for  services  to  children 
comes  from  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  is  used 
principally  to  provide  staff  to  give  casework  serv¬ 
ices,  individual  attention  to  child’s  particular  prob¬ 
lem  and  its  solution  with  whatever  resources  are 
available  for  utilization. 

Federal  money  may  also  be  used  to  develop  spe¬ 
cial  projects  for  groups  of  children  in  areas  where 
there  are  no  resources  to  meet  a  particular  need. 

The  local  boards  of  supervisors  may  allow  coun¬ 
ty  money  from  general  fund  to  be  used  for  Child 
Welfare  Services. 

County  monies,  with  state  funds,  are  used  to 
provide  money  for  foster  boarding  care  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  provide  special  items  which  cannot  be 
secured  in  any  other  way. 


Eligibility  Requirements  For  Aid  to  Dependent 

Children — Among  all  the  children’s  services,  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  program  is  the  largest.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  cash  grant  monthly,  the  needy 
dependent  child  must  be  under  16  years  of  age  or 
between  16  and  18  years  old,  if  regularly  attend¬ 
ing  school;  must  be  in  “need”  caused  by  loss  of 
support  or  care  of  parent  who  has  died,  who  is 
continually  absent  from  the  home  or  who  is  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  incapacitated;  must  be  living 
with  certain  specified  close  relatives  in  their  own 
home. 

How  Many  and  How  Much — Out  of  91,717  chil¬ 
dren  who  received  or  requested  service,  72,051 
were  needy  children.  In  the  last  two  years  41,531 
children  had  parents  or  relatives  request  financial 
aid  for  them  because  they  needed  food,  clothing 
and  shelter — the  bare  essentials  of  living.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  biennium,  30,520  were  already 
receiving  assistance  and  2,377  were  waiting  to 
find  out  if  they  could  receive  a  grant. 

During  the  two  years,  24,581  children  were  de¬ 
termined  eligible  for  a  grant.  To  feed,  clothe  and 
provide  shelter  for  one  child  on  a  minimum  budget 
standard  as  developed  by  Mississippi  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  costs  $41.20  per  month.  The 
Department  could  only  pay  an  average  per  child 
per  month  ranging  from  $6.59  in  July,  1951  to 
$9.57  in  May  1953  because  it  operated  under  these 
state  legal  limitations  on  expenditures  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  funds: 

(1)  low  maximum  grants  of  $15  for  first  child,  $10  for 
second  child  and  $5  for  each  other  child 

(2)  limitation  in  1950-52  of  state  money  that  could  be 
spent  and 

(3)  limitation  in  1952-54  of  total  money  that  could  be 
spent. 

Adequacy  of  grants  to  children  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  years  seems  a  better  investment  than  pay¬ 
ments  to  aged  who  through  their  productive  work¬ 
ing  years  could  not  earn  enough  for  their  old  age. 
Undernourished  maladjusted  children  entering  the 
labor  force  will  not  be  able  to  earn  enough  either. 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  can  become  a  preven¬ 
tive  force  against  future  ills  if  Mississippi  citizens 
will  start  focusing  their  thoughts  on  the  needs  of 
the  child  rather  than  on  the  condemnation  of  the 
parent’s  conduct,  irresponsibility  or  bad  judg¬ 
ment. 

Deserting  Parents  —  In  1951  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  requiring  that  all  deserting  par¬ 
ents  had  to  be  reported  to  the  law-enforcement 
officials,  beginning  July  1,  1952.  Mississippi  had 
already  been  requiring  mothers  to  take  court  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  condition  for  receiving  aid.  All  states  ex¬ 
cept  Mississippi  and  Nevada  have  passed  the  Uni¬ 
form  Support  of  Dependents  Act  which  permits 
one  state  to  get  the  other  state  where  deserting 
parent  is  living  to  institute  court  proceedings  and 
gain  support  for  the  child.  Even  though  the  De¬ 
partment’s  responsibility  for  complying  with  the 
federal  condition  for  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  funds  ended  with  reporting  the  parent, 
the  Mississippi  Welfare  Department,  lacking  the 
uniform  support  act  and  lacking  active  prosecu¬ 
tion  by  law-enforcement  bodies,  hired  two  special 
investigators,  one  to  locate  test  cases  and  gather 
evidence,  the  other  to  prepare  the  brief  for  the 
prosecution.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  many 
families  are  receiving  support  from  deserting  par¬ 


ent  and  have  been  removed  from  assistance  pay- 


Keasons  for  Approval  of  Cases— The  major  rea¬ 
son  for  approval  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
cases  continues  to  be  the  loss  of  the  wage  earned 
in  the  home  by  death  or  absence  (37  percent  of 
cases  added  in  last  two  years)  ;  second  is  loss  of 

?^?m,yment  °J-  deuc.reased  earnings  of  parent  due 
to  illness  or  disablement  (20  percent)  ;  third  is 
agency  standards  for  longer  than  six 
months  before  receiving  assistance  (17  percent)  • 
other  miscellaneous  reasons  account  for  the  re’ 
mainder. 


Why  Some  Were  Not  Approved— Of  the  5,966 
families  with  18,285  children  who  were  declared 
ineligible,  the  largest  group  (36.4  percent  of  the 
families)  were  determined  not  deprived  of  paren- 
tal  care  or  support;  19.4  percent  more  voluntarily 
withdrew  their  applications;  10.9  percent  had  in¬ 
come  and  resources  sufficient  to  meet  minimum 
living  expenses.  Moving  from  the  county,  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  client,  value  of  pro¬ 
perty  sufficient  to  meet  needs  all  caused  more  to 
be  rejected  than  the  common-law  relationship  pol¬ 
icy,  which  ranked  eighth  in  importance. 


Effect  of  Opening  Rolls  to  Public — Only  two 
families  involving  7  children  withdrew  their  ap¬ 
plications  because  they  did  not  want  their  names 
made  public.  These  two  families  were  the  only 
persons  in  all  the  assistance  programs  who  were 
kept  off  assistance  because  of  the  law  passed  by 
the  1952  legislature  opening  the  assistance  rolls  to 
the  public.  Eleven  of  the  cases  already  receiving 
assistance  asked  that  their  cases  be  closed.  Two, 
who  had  misunderstood,  asked  reinstatement  so 
that  in  all  9  cases  were  closed — 4  Old  Age  Assist¬ 
ance  and  5  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cases. 

Why  Cases  Were  Closed — The  reasons  for  clos¬ 
ing  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  cases  are  many 
since  policies  to  limit  caseload  were  so  many.  The 
largest  number  1,466  families  with  4,196  children 
were  removed  because  the  children  were  not  de¬ 
prived  of  parental  care  or  support.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  600  families  with  2,001  children  had  the  ab¬ 
sent  parent  to  return  and  832  families  with  2,116 
children  had  the  parents  to  remarry  each  other  or 
marry  a  step-parent.  Second,  more  children,  but 
fewer  families,  were  removed  because  of  the  pa¬ 
rental  common-law  relationship  existing  but  more 
families  with  fewer  children  were  removed  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  earnings  of  the  parent  or  gran¬ 
tee-relative.  Following  in  importance  so  far  as 
numbers  of  children  removed  were:  fourth,  chil¬ 
dren  reached  age  limit  (16  or  18)  ;  fifth,  parent 
was  no  longer  incapacitated ;  sixth,  children  moved 
with  parents  from  state  or  were  taken  by  relatives 
in  other  states;  seventh,  parent  refused  to  name 
deserting  parent  or  take  court  action ;  and  eighth, 
other  miscellaneous  reasons. 


Children  Needing  Care  Outside  Their  Own 
Homes — To  keep  children  together  in  their  own 
homes  and  to  help  those  homes  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  support,  care,  and  training  is  the  majoi  ob¬ 
jective  of  all  the  children’s  program.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  best  or  necessary  for  the  child  to 
live  outside  his  own  home.  For  such  a  child,  the 
Department  has  a  small  Foster  Home  Care  pro¬ 
gram  Funds  come  from  state,  county,  and  private 
individuals.  Parents,  when  they  are  able,  partici- 


pate  in  board  payments.  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  program  has  grown  from  91  homes  with  207 
children  in  July  1951  to  130  homes  with  270  chil¬ 
dren  in  June  1953.  The  growth  within  this  two 
year  period  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  previously  be¬ 
cause  selectivity  in  placement,  more  effective  use 
of  the  homes  as  a  temporary  resource,  more  defi¬ 
nite  planning  for  return  of  child  to  his  own  home 
or  placement  of  child  in  another  permanent  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  possible  with  increased  child  welfare 
staff  and  increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
general  staff.  Children  placed  are  usually  those 
who  cannot  be  placed  in  existing -institutions;  who 
are  not  being  released  by  parents  for  adoption; 
who  have  serious  physical,  emotional  or  mental 
problems  but  for  whom  no  facilities  are  available. 
The  Department  works  with  family,  court,  and 
community  in  planning  for  these  children.  To 
place  a  child  in  foster  care  the  Department  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  a  court  order. 
Such  things  take  time,  but  are  necessary  if  the 
Department  is  to  exercise  its  legal  responsibility 
of  providing  protection  to  the  child. 

Other  services  to  children  have  been  given  by 
both  specialized  and  general  staff.  The  1953 
statement  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation  sums  up  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  programs  in  Mississippi. 

“During  the  past  16  years  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  ‘children’s  programs’  in  operation  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  have  done  much  to  as¬ 
sure  each  child  in  the  United  States  a  secure  home 
free  from  want  and  dread  of  want,  a  better  chance 
to  be  born  free  of  disease,  or  if  handicapped  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  be  cured,  if  left  without  parents  a 
better  chance  of  finding  a  new  home,  if  caught  in 
trouble,  a  better  chance  of  getting  understanding 
help  which  will  put  him  on  the  right  track  again.” 

Services  to  the  Blind — Services  to  blind  people 
began  in  1928  with  a  state  operated  program  un¬ 
der  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  In  1938  its 
duties  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare.  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  began  to 
operate  then  as  a  joint  federal-state  financed  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  same  year  the  vending  stand  service 
began  as  the  best  single  job  opportunity  for  blind 
people  who  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

In  1942  the  State,  recognizing  another  job  and 
training  opportunity,  appropriated  money  for  the 
establishment  of  a  training  center  where  the  pri¬ 
mary  skill  to  be  developed  was  power  sewing.  In 
1944  Federal  money  for  the  program  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  was  added  to  state 
funds  handled  by  this  Department  while  other  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  services  financed  by  fed¬ 
eral-state  funds  were  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Needy  Blind  Applicants — Of  the  794  applica¬ 
tions  rejected  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  1951-53, 
400  were  because  the  applicants  were  not  blind 
enough  to  meet  the  definition  of  blindness  set 
by  law — “has  no  vision  or  whose  vision,  with 
correcting  glasses,  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  ordinary  activities  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential.”  The  next  largest  number, 
83,  were  rejected  because  income  of  responsible 
relatives  was  sufficient  to  meet  their  minimum 
needs.  The  remainder  were  rejected  for  various 
other  reasons. 


Why  Blind  Grants  Were  Discontinued  —  The 
principal  reason  for  discontinuing  Aid  to  the  Blind 
grants  was  that  296  of  the  recipients  died.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  678  recipients  whose  payments 
ceased  became  ineligible  for  a  number  of  reasons 
with  only  two  other  reasons  affecting  any  sizable 
number — 63  moved  out  of  the  state  and  lost  Mis¬ 
sissippi  residence  and  59  had  relatives  whose  in¬ 
come  was  sufficient  to  care  for  their  needs,  50  be¬ 
fore  relatives’  scale  revised  and  9  since.  Only  19 
had  their  vision  wholly  or  partially  restored. 

Maximum  Grants  for  Blind — There  is  no  legal 
maximum  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  grants.  Usually  the 
average  grant  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  has  been  $5  to 
$7.50  higher  than  the  Old  Age  Assistance  aver¬ 
age.  This  has  mainly  been  true  because  more  Aid 
to  the  Blind  budgets  include  the  needs  of  another 
needy  person  essential  to  the  recipient.  When  new 
budget  standards  went  into  effect  with  the  in¬ 
creased  federal  funds  available,  the  State  Welfare 
Board  raised  the  maximum  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 
to  $40.  The  change  in  budget  standards  and  raise 
in  maximum  increased  the  blind  average  grant 
from  $23.36  in  July  1951  to  $34.05  in  June  1953. 
The  blind  people  received  the  full  75  percent  of 
their  budget  deficits  until  stopped  by  the  $40 
maximum  while  the  aged  with  same  deficit  re¬ 
ceived  the  75  percent  only  up  to  the  $30  maxi¬ 
mum.  As  a  result,  the  average  grant  for  Aid  to 
the  Blind  recipients  continues  to  be  higher  than 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  average. 

Federal  Acts  Affecting  Blind  Assistance — 
Within  the  biennium,  the  Federal  Congress  passed 
two  acts  which  had  an  effect  on  the  operation  of 
the  Mississippi  Aid  to  the  Blind  program :  (1)  the 
exemption  of  the  first  $50  of  earned  income  of  the 
blind  recipient  and  (2)  the  increased  federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  grants  from  $3  for  $1  up  to  $20  aver¬ 
age  to  $4  for  $1  up  to  $25  average  and  $1  for  $1 
above  that. 

The  passage  of  the  law  exempting  $50  of  earned 
income  had  little  effect  in  Mississippi.  A  study  of 
its  anticipated  effects  had  revealed  that  there 
were  very  few  people  receiving  Aid  to  the  Blind 
who  had  earnings  and  that  what  they  did  have 
was  small.  The  advantage  gained,  if  any,  was  that 
the  blind  person  who  did  want  work  could  do  so 
without  fear  of  his  basic  maintenance  check  being 
discontinued  before  he  was  entirely  self-support¬ 
ing.* 

The  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled — Aid  to 

Unemployables  is  the  program  administered  by 
the  Department  to  give  cash  grants  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as 
determined  by  a  physician’s  examination  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  state  reviewing  physician.  In  1942 
the  state  legislature  passed  enabling  legislation  to 
establish  this  program,  but  no  appropriation  was 
made  until  1950. 

Why  Insufficient  Funds?  —  Beginning  July 
1950,  the  Department  took  applications  for  this 
assistance,  but  the  first  payments  were  not  made 
until  December  1950.  This  delay  was  due  to  time 
necessary  to  work  out  an  acceptable  cooperative 
plan  with  the  federal  agency.  The  second  state 


*The  blind  rehabilitation  and  special  services  handled  by  specialized 
state  staff  is  discussed  in  detail  in  picture  section  of  this  booklet. 


appropi  iation  given  in  1952,  while  a  50  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  first  appropriation,  was  not  suf- 

t'u161d  j°  can'y  rapidly  increasing  caseload. 
I  he  Budget  Commission  recommendation  for  this 
amount  of  an  increase  was  based  on  program 
operations  between  December  1950  and  July  1951, 
for  money  to  be  expended  between  July  1952  and 
June  1954.  The  matter  was  called  to' the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  1952  Legislature  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session,  too  late  to  accomplish  any  increase  in  ap¬ 
propriation.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  biennium  (July  1952)  the  Department  knew 
that  money  was  not  available  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  same  level  throughout  the' biennium. 

The  numbers  of  people  applying  and  proving  eli¬ 
gible  was  continuing  to  increase.  One  federal 
regulation  is  that  all  applying  and  proving  eligible 
shall  be  added  to  the  caseload  even  if  grants  have 
to  be  cut  drastically  for  all.  The  Department  did 
not  know  whether  the  increase  was  a  temporary 
or  permanent  trend.  Increased  federal  money  was 
to  be  available  October  1952.  So  the  Department 
requested  extra  funds  over  1/8  of  the  State  ap¬ 
propriation  to  be  expended  during  first  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  biennium.  In  an  effort  to  slow  down 
expenditures,  the  Department  decided  to  put  the 
revised  budget  standards  in  effect  on  a  monthly 
basis.  As  the  year  went  on  the  Department  came 
to  see  that  the  trend  was  permanent  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Governor  the  legislature  was 
polled  and  agreed  to  a  transfer  of  $90,000  from  the 
big  appropriation  to  the  Aid  to  Unemployables 
program.  As  yet  the  Department  still  has  no  in¬ 
dication  of  when  the  Aid  to  Unemployables  case¬ 
load  will  level  off. 

The  Numbers — Out  of  3,792  applications,  1,900 
were  rejected  because  of  ineligibility;  1,561  were 
approved  for  payment;  and  331  were  still  pending 
a  decision  on  June  30,  1953.  Of  2,015  cases  which 
received  payment,  482  died  or  proved  ineligible 
during  the  biennium.  The  caseload  grew  from  454 
on  June  30,  1951  to  1,533  on  June  30,  1953,  almost 
3)4  times  itself  in  2  years. 

Why  Are  Cases  Being  Approved? — In  exami¬ 
ning  the  reasons  for  approval  of  1,561  cases  to 
receive  Aid  to  Unemployables,  the  Department 
finds  that  the  loss  of  employment  or  decreased 
earnings  due  to  recipient’s  disablement  seems  to 
be  the  major  reason,  with  just  becoming  totally 
disabled  after  being  in  need  for  a  long  time 
second  in  importance. 

Why  Are  Some  Applications  Being  Rejected? 

— The  reasons  for  rejection  show  that  987  (52 
percent)  of  the  1,900  applications  were  rejected 
because  applicant  was  not  totally  and  permanently 
disabled ;  252  voluntarily  withdrew  their  applica¬ 
tions  ;  109  died  before  applications  were  approved ; 
the  remainder  were  rejected  for  various  reasons, 
among  them,  38  who  could  not  handle  their  own 
checks  and  for  whom  no  guardian  was  available. 

Why  Were  Cases  Closed? — Of  the  482  persons 
whose  cases  were  closed,  309  died ;  41  were  closed 
to  receive  another  type  of  assistance,  principally 
Old  Age  Assistance  upon  reaching  age  of  65;  31 
were  admitted  to  institutions ;  23  lost  residence  for 
receipt  of  Public  Assistance  by  moving  out  of  the 
state ;  18  received  treatment  and  improved  so  that 
upon  reexamination  they  were  declared  no  longer 


totally  disabled;  the  others  for  various  other  rea 


Other  Social  Services  —  The  Denartment  ia 
charged  by  law  to  render  services  to  war  veterans 
to  persons  on  parole,  and  to  “cooperate  with  other 
departments,  agencies,  and  institutions,  federal 
state,  and  local  or  private  when  so  requested  in 
performing  services  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.”  The  general  county  staff 
handles  all  these  other  service  cases  and  reports 
monthly  on  number  of  cases  handled  and  number 
ot  interviews  held  with  or  for  each  program. 


How  the  Costs  of  These  Programs  Are  Esti¬ 
mated — In  order  to  receive  federal  matching  $1 
for  $1  on  the  administration  of  the  four  public 
assistance  programs,  the  Department  had  to  es- 
tablish  an  over-all  measure  of  all  programs  han- 
died  and  the  proportion  public  assistance  is  of  the 
total.  The  basis  used  in  Mississippi  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  average  time  necessary  to  hold  one 
interview  with  or  in  behalf  of  a  client  receiving 
service  under  one  of  the  programs  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  held  which  relate  to  that  pro¬ 
gram. 


The  time  and  interviews  by  program  are  added 
quarterly  and  the  proportions  spent  on  each  pro¬ 
gram  is  applied  to  total  expenditures.  The  amount 
chargeable  to  public  assistance  is  matched  $1  for 
$1.  The  amounts  chargeable  to  other  social  serv¬ 
ice  programs  are  paid  from  state  funds. 

By  this  method  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
Parole  and  Penitentiary  Services  and  all  other 
Social  Service  Cases  for  the  last  two  years  were: 

1951-52  1952-53 

Parole  and  Penitentiary 

Services  . $45,650.19  $57,540.97 

Other  Social  Services  .  46,358.60  54,952.69 


What  Services  Do  These  Costs  Cover? — Parole 
and  Penitentiary  services  include  social  investiga¬ 
tions  when  a  prisoner  enters  the  penitentiary, 
services  to  his  family  while  he  is  there,  pre-release 
studies,  and  supervision  during  the  time  he  is  on 
parole.  This  last  item  means  that  the  Welfare 
Department  employee  supervising  the  parolee 
must  see  him  monthly  and  file  a  report  on  his 
condition.  If  any  unexpected  events  occur  that 
cause  the  parolee  to  get  into  trouble,  to  need  a 
new  job,  etc.,  the  welfare  worker  must  take  on 
the  added  work.  For  the  Department  600  men  un¬ 
der  supervision  means  a  minimum  of  7,200  visits 
or  interviews  for  one  year. 

Of  the  other  service  cases,  the  ones  requiring 
the  longest  time  are  the  social  investigations  for 
persons  admitted  to  Whitfield.  These  are  done 
upon  request  and  quite  frequently  the  Department 
has  known  the  person  before  he  was  admitted. 
Nevertheless  to  prepare  an  adequate  social  sum¬ 
mary,  which  will  aid  the  institutional  staff  in 
diagnosing  and  treating  the  patient,  takes  time. 

Besides  helping  veterans  get  claims  processed, 
the  Department  staff  makes  sdme  selective  serv¬ 
ice  investigations  for  dependency,  makes  investi¬ 
gations  for  county  boards  of  supervisors  for  ex¬ 
penditure  of  “pauper”  funds,  handles  out-of-state 
inquiries  concerning  former  Mississippi  residents, 
makes  financial  investigations  for  medical  scholar¬ 
ship  board,  and  does  any  other  social  service  job 
requested  for  which  there  is  no  other  agency  em¬ 
powered  to  act. 
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iAdministrative  costs  for  all  programs  included  direct  charges  identifiable  only  with  a  particular  program  and  a  proportionate  part  of  indirect  charges  according  to  Time  Study  formulae, 
includes  OAA-CP  Matchable. 

3Includes  Administration  for  Foster  Home  Program. 
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THE  GAIN 


“Rehabilitation  of  young  lives  for  productive  citizenship. 
Freedom  from  want  in  their  declining  years  for  the  aged. 
Pride  of  making  their  own  way  by  employment  of  the 
blind.  Absence  of  beggars  on  the  streets. 

THUS 

A  HAPPIER  SITUATION  FOR  ALL  MEN  OF  GOODWILL”. 


Commissioner 


